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proletariat will compel the Kaiser to start negotiations for
peace."

Little time was lost in putting Lenin's peace theories
into operation. At a quarter-past five on the morning of
November 8, there arrived at Smolny a telegram from
the Northern Front bringing the greetings of the army to
the new regime and thereby setting a seal of recognition on
the coup. Pandemonium broke loose, men weeping and
embracing each other. The burden of fatigue and tension
of the past twelve hours was forgotten in this moment of
success. But the breathing-space was only a brief one. A
crushing anxiety descended again upon Smolny, enveloping
it as though in a shroud. The Bolsheviks had seized the
power ; the Petrograd Soviet had overthrown the Govern-
ment and the army had felicitated the new revolution, but
the Congress of Soviets, who as yet had not even seen
Lenin, had still to ratify the establishment of the dic-
tatorship. And then, what of the rest of Russia ? What of
the world ?

Throughout November 8 Lenin stamped with cold
contempt and fierce invective on the waverings of those
amongst his followers, who, like Kamenev, frightened by
the very magnitude of their success, favoured the sharing
of power with the Mensheviks and the Social Revolution-
aries, thereby broadening the basis of the Revolution. To
these hesitants Lenin replied that he would co-operate
with any one who would accept the Bolshevik programme.
" We won't give way an inch ", he declared.

His intransigence was justified. As evening drew on,
word came that the Social Revolutionaries would not leave
the Petrograd Soviet and would continue to co-operate
with its Military Revolutionary Committee.

" See, they are following ", said Lenin.

All attention was now centred upon the meeting of the
Soviet Congress which, since one o'clock in the afternoon,
had been waiting to receive Lenin's report on the coup. It